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THE LORDS OF LABOR. 
To be sung by the National Codéperative 
Festival Society’s Great Choir, at the Crystal 
Palace, London, July 11, 1903. 


They come! they come in a glorious march! 
You can hear their steam-steeds neigh, 

As they dash through skill’s triumphal arch, 
Or plunge ’mid the dancing spray. 

Their bale-fires blaze in the mighty forge, 
Their life-pulse throbs in the mill, 

Their lightnings shiver the gaping gorge, 
And their thunders shake the hill. 

Ho! these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield no sabre; 

But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the Lords of Labor. 


Brave hearts, like jewels, light the sod— 
Through the mist of commerce shine— 

And souls flash out, like stars of God, 
From the midnight of the mine. 

No palace is theirs, no castle great, 
No princely pillared hall; 

But they well can laugh at the roofs of state, 
"Neath the heaven which is over all. 

Ho! these are Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield no sabre; 

But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the Lords of Labor! 


Each bares his arm for the ringing strife 
That marshals the sons of the soil; 

And the sweat-drops shed in their battle of life 
Are gems in the crown of Toil, 

And prouder their well-won wreaths, I trow, 
Than laurels with life-blood wet; 

And nobler the arch of a bare bold brow, 
Than the clasp of a coronet. 

Then hurrah for each hero, although his deed 
Be unsounded by trump or tabor; 

For holier, happier far is the meed 
That crowneth the Lords of Labor. 

—MACFARLAN. 





“IT appeal to you again to constantly bear in 
mind that with you [the people], and not with 
politicians, not with presidents, not with office- 
seekers, but with you, is the question: Shall 
the Union and shall the liberties of the country 
be preserved to the latest generation?”’—Lin- 
coln. 


Eighth Year 








Chicago, July, 1903 


WOMEN’S CLUBS vs. CHILD LABOR. 
TO THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS: 

During the past year marked advance has 
been made in securing Child Labor legislation 
throughout the states of the Union. Women’s 
Clubs have been active in this movement, which 
has consisted both in enacting new laws and 
amending old ones. The argument against this 
legislation, which has been most universally 
encountered, has been that the earnings of lit- 
tle children are needed to support widowed 
mothers. The Committee on Child Labor of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs is con- 
vinced that the argument has been unfairly 
used, that the number of poor widows in any 
community is limited, and that among the lim- 
ited number there are comparatively few whose 
oldest children are between the ages of ten and 
fourteen years, the time when the temptation to 
use the premature labor of children is strongest. 
Nothing could be more valuable to the cause of 
Child Labor than to lay this ghost which has 
so long frightened many of the sincere friends 
of little children, and has furnished the basis 
of the emotional appeal so often used against 
sober argument. 

Your committee therefore earnestly requests 
that the Women’s Clubs throughout the country 
aid the cause of Child Labor by securing infor- 
mation as to the number of working children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen years 
whose mothers are widows; and then the num- 
ber of those mothers who are in any wise de- 
pendent upon the earnings of their children 
and also, the amount of the wages of the child, 
so far as it may be ascertained. The Commit- 
tee would advise the City Federations of Wo- 
men’s Clubs to meet and partition the manufac- 
turing districts of each city among the clubs, 
using as the basis of their investigation the 
records of the public and parochial schools, the 
factory inspector’s office and charitable socie- 
ties. In the smaller towns and villages the 
problem will be much simpler; and, if a number 
of communities are investigated the informa- 
tion thus secured will be most valuable. 

The Committee requests those Clubs who 








wish to do more than investigate to take the 
following action: Whenever possible to per- 
suade the children thus employed to return to 
school, undertaking to pay the amount of the 
weekly wage which the child formerly earned to 
his widowed mother every Saturday night, upon 
presentation of a certificate signed by the 
child’s teacher, testifying to his regular school 
attendance the entire five days of the previous 
week, the money to be called and regarded as 
a scholarship. This plan greatly resembles one 
in successful operation in Switzerland for 25 
years, where it is carried on by the state author- 
ities. 

The Committee is convinced that the Club 
women realize not only their traditional re- 
sponsibility towards the children of the com- 
munity, but the fact that, as women are so 
largely the purchasers of materials for food 
and clothing, they are thus indirectly employ- 
ers of children and constantly utilize their 
labor. Such action will tend to show interest in 
the welfare of mill operatives by the Club 
women and should in time help to establish per- 
manent home-keeping among those who have 
so largely formed a floating element in the pop- 
ulation, especially in the new mill towns of the 
South. 

It is hoped that the investigation will be 
undertaken during this coming year and that 
the facts collected will be sent to the Chairman 
of the Child Labor Committee before March 
1st, 1904. They will be incorporated into a re- 
port for the St. Louis biennial, and form the 
basis for future recommendations. 

CAROLINE D. G. GRANGER, 
FLORENCE KELLEY, 
JaNeE Appams, Chairman. 


(Signed) 


Civic Centers: Their Importance and Utility 
to the Citizen. 


BY J. G. PHELPS STOKES. 


The proposal to establish throughout the 
city, as need and opportunity arise, groups of 
municipal buildings each in harmonious archi- 
tectural relation to the group as a whole, and 
each in wise social or utilitarian relation to the 
requirements of the neighborhood in which the 
group is situated, is worthy of the thoughtful 
consideration of citizens. Each year sees vast 
sums of money expended on municipal improve- 
ments; parks and playgrounds are laid out, pub- 
lic libraries and baths are erected, new schools 
are built, and thus, gradually, the municipality 
is spreading objects of greater or less beauty 
at intervals throughout the community. But 
these buildings and parks and playgrounds, 
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placed each in isolation by itself, and bearing 
no group relation the one to the other, fail of 
their fullest usefulness. If there is any virtue 
in beauty, if the enjoyment of beautiful build- 
ings, or parks, or pictures, or beautiful objects 
of any kind affects life and character in any 
way whatever, whether for better or for worse, 
then it is clearly desirable that we consider 
the nature of those effects and their relation to 
the kinds of enjoyment which produce them. 

It is evident that the enjoyment of beautiful 
things is sometimes associated with intense sel- 
fishness and with much that is “fashionable” 
or “aristocratic” and unsocial or even sensuous. 
The enjoyment of beauty that has characterized 
the court life of many periods is illustrative of 
this, as is also the social narrowness that char- 
acterizes most “collectors” and owners of pri- 
vate museums. The selfish enjoyment of beauty 
is apt to be demoralizing, or at least socially 
narrowing, whenever and wherever found, just 
as is the selfish enjoyment uf anything. Where, 
on the other hand, beauty is quietly enjoyed in 
common, by large numbers of people together, 
there the selfish elements are subordinate, and 
socializing, humanizing influences prevail. So 
long as those who have things to enjoy, enjoy 
them selfishly, each by himself, just so long 
will the community remain unsocial and self- 
seeking, and in a large measure regardless of 
the interests and welfare of the whole. The 
advancement of the common welfare should 
be the aim of every citizen; and every move- 
ment set on foot that seems destined, if suc- 
cessful to affect the common welfare, should be 
frankly and freely discussed, and when defect- 
tive, as frankly opposed or corrected. 

It has been recently proposed that when the 
municipality plans the construction or creation 
of several municipal buildings and a park or 
playground, in any given locality, such build- 
ings and park or playground should, in so far 
as may seem likely to best promote the com- 
mon welfare, be grouped together in such man- 
ner as to form a harmonious whole, in which 
the various architectural and park features 
would be so correlated that a beautiful “civic 
centre” would result. At the present time per- 
sons in municipal positions of authority are ad- 
vocating the early erection or creation upon the 
lower East Side, of a new school house (to be 
the largest in the city), two new public libra- 
ries, and a new public bath, a large auditorium 
for public meetings and concerts, a new court 
house and four new small parks or playgrounds, 
the latter to be equipped with outdoor gymna- 
sium apparatus. Shall these much needed im- 

















provements be scattered helter-skelter through- 
out the district, or shall they be so placed in 
groups that each element shall reinforce the 
usefulness and beauty of another? Obviously, 
it is desirable, for instance, from the standpoint 
of mere utility, that the playgrounds should be 
near the schools, and that the new libraries 
should be easily accessible to students and pu- 
pils. Why not place public baths also near at 
hand, and add to them large and well equipped 
public gymnasia? And why not group the 
buildings that are thus so naturally related in 
function to one another, around open park 
spaces—however small—where grass and flow- 
ers can be suitably protected and enjoyed, and 
where benches can be provided, and where on 
frequent summer evenings outdoor music can 
be enjoyed? Behind the school houses, which 
would perhaps form the central features of 
such groups, ample playgrounds for boys and 
girls and little children could be provided. If 
the proposed municipal auditorium were also 
so placed as to face upon such a group, say 
from the opposite side of the street, a social, 
educational and recreational centre of great use- 
fulness and beauty might result. It would cost 
no more to the municipality to group the build- 
ings and the small parks and playgrounds than 
to scatter them about indiscriminately, and 
much would be gained to the community aside 
from the mere beauty. For by gathering such 
public buildings into groups around open spaces 
larger numbers of people would come together 
to enjoy them, and by such coming together 
and by such enjoyment in common, mutual 
pleasures would be more widely shared and 
broader mutual interests would arise. When we 
enjoy things together we for the time being 
feel and think together, and the more often we 
share the same thoughts and emotions the 
more unified in thought and feeling we _ be- 
come. It is only when we think and feel for 
and by ourselves alone that’ social injustice 
spreads, and with it the bitterness and ill-feel- 
ing that are its natural consequents. 
Heretofore, opportunities for the enjoyment 
of beauty and of rest have been provided quite 
lavishly in the more wealthy sections of the 
city; but in the less wealthy sections such op- 
portunities have been few and far between. A 
moderately beautiful building here and there 
is not enough; such buildings if crowded in 
narrow streets with no park or other open 
space adjoining awaken but little social inter- 
est, for,there is no place from which they can 
be enjoyed in common. If placed surrounding 
a little park, with benches and walks and grass 
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and flowers, not merely their aesthetic but also 
their social usefulness is obviously greatly en- 
hanced. From the standpoint of mere social 
fairness the municipality should give more at- 
tention to the need of beauty on the lower East 
Side. Obviously the city should expend larger 
amounts of money on beautiful buildings and 
open areas in the sections where beauty is rar- 
est than in those where it is most frequently 
seen. The placing of beautiful ‘buildings iso- 
lated from one another and where few can en- 
joy them is unwise. Public schools and libra- 
ries and baths and other public buildings should 
when practicable be so gathered and grouped 
about public squares or other open areas as to 
produce centres of beauty and social usefulness 
that large numbers of people can enjoy simul- 
taneously and together. The social element 
to be found in such communal enjoyment is 
needed to prevent the development in us of 
those desires for indulgence of merely selfish 
kinds, which lead so dangerously near to sen- 
suousness and social apathy.—From The Jewish 


World, N.Y. 





SOCIAL MUSEUMS. 
BY PROF. H. M. SCOTT. 


Here is a new field for private or public 
beneficence. A social museum is a central place 
in which everything that can illustrate social 
improvement shall be on exhibition. Espe- 
cially are the needs of workingmen to be con- 
sidered, and books on better methods of labor, 
protective agencies, the dwelling house prob- 
lem, public health, strikes, labor unions, infor- 
mation about various trades, alcoholism, nu- 
trition and food, conferences, arbitration, ques- 
tions of wages, division of profits, etc., should 
be at hand, with all needed diagrams, models, 
etc., to illustrate the text. In Munich, Paris, 
Vienna, and Amsterdam such museums have 
been provided by private citizens. The Ger- 
man government long declined to help such 
an institution, though it had long provided for 
less important things, such as war museums. 
But at last, in 1901, the German Parliament 
voted a sum for this purpose. In Hungary, 
too, similar action has been taken. The gov- 
ernment has voted to establish, 1903, in Buda 
Pest; a social museum after the pattern of that 
in Paris, where the first such appeared, and 
that only seven years ago. These museums 
take up at first such important subjects as pro- 
tection against accidents, public hygiene, pure 
food, proper dwellings; but soon, as in Vienna 
and Paris, widen their scope. The Musee So- 
cial, of Paris, founded by Count Chambrun, in 
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honor of his wife, with an income of $20,000 a 
year, is a model. Many exhibits were given 
it from the Paris exposition of 1889 and from 
the last exposition. It offers “the people plans, 
proposals, sources, models, outlines, communi- 
cations, statutes, etc., without cost, bearing on 
all social efforts;’’ also, “to elevate the mate- 
rial and moral condition of workingmen, under 
exclusion, however, of all religious and polit- 
ical questions.” It offers a splendid exhibit of 
models, tables, busts, portraits, etc., bearing on 
industry; also a selected expert library of over 
16,000 volumes, and thousands of magazines in 
the chief languages of Europe, with large read- 
ing and working rooms. There are lectures, 
courses of study, a bureau of information, trav- 
eling commissioners to seek instruction in 
other countries, publication of books and maga- 
zines, bestowal of prizes, and appointment of 
correspondents in all lands as sources of in-+ 
formation. This museum is in charge of a 
governing director, a committee of control, a 
secretary, a librarian, a “delegate for industry 
and labor,” and a “delegate for agricultural 
matters.” The “Christliche Welt,” No. 24, from 
which we gather this information, tells us that 
these delegates must correspond with labor 
unions, lecture before them and arrange lec- 
tures for them, attend all national and in- 
ternational social-political conventions, and 
read the organs of labor unions in order to 
glean the best from them. There is a third 
“delegate for press relations.” Besides these 
there are a legal committee, a keeper of ar- 
chives, and seven commissioners, who are spe- 
cialists in (1) agriculture, (2) labor organiza- 
tions, (3) insurance of laborers, (4) provident 
arrangements and division of profits, (5) law, 
(6) missions, studies and inquiry, and (7) on 
relations to learned and other societies. Per- 
haps the chief benefit of the museum hitherto 
has been its work as giver of information and 
advice. In the first five years of its history it 
gave written advice in 1,200 cases, and oral in 
more than 3,200 cases, in all fields of activity. 
Its next great work is giving printed informa- 
tion. Its monthly magazine, Le Musee Social, 
is given largely gratis to artisans, unions, etc. 
Reports of its traveling commissioners have 
been published already on the labor problems 
in America, Italian associations and credit 
unions, the German agrarian question, the com- 
mercial and industrial revival in Germany, the 
Westphalian labor population, Australian state 
socialism, etc. The Paris museum, also, takes 
a friendly initiative in all acute labor ques- 
tions. It seeks to forecast and educate. Con- 








sequently, it is fast gaining the national confi- 
dence. It has given $15,000 in prizes already 
for the best essays on “Division of Earnings,” 
“Insurance of Laborers,” and “Labor Unions 
and Owners’ Associations.” These essays have 
been published by the museum. A beautiful 
custom is to hold labor festivals, with prizes 
for able and true workingmen—up to date 
fifty-six have been thus rewarded—and prizes or 
medals worth from $200 to $400 to the most 
efficient labor unions. All these extra expenses 
have been met by Count Chambrun himself; 
it is hoped the museum may be able to con- 
tinue such good work. May some patriotic 
American soon arise to plant in New York or 
Chicago a thoroughly equipped social museum. 


A Tour Among Boys’ Clubs. 

BY WINFRED J. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT BOYS’ 
CLUB, BRICK CHURCH INSTITUTE, ROCHESTER, 
ee 
Beginning at Boston the first place visited 

was the Bunker Hill Boys’ Club in Charles- 

town. 

It is near Bunker Hill Monument. Mr. E. 
L. Hunt is the director. It was incorporated in 
1899. The Club occupies an old and interesting 
residence in the most congested district in that 
portion of Boston. It has a large membership, 
with an average attendance of 125 boys each 
night. Mr. Hunt and his wife live in the house 
and devote their entire time to the work and, 
considering their facilities, it would seem that 
their plant is being worked to its utmost ca- 
pacity. They need a new building very much 
and are trying at the present time to raise 
money to build. 

The Club is a combination of what is known 
as the “mass” and the “group” clubs, resem- 
bling our own in this respect also. The Print- 
ing Club and the Free-Hand Drawing Club are 
very successful. The reading room is unique 
in its furnishings with its old fashioned fire 
place and its cheerful fire, and is used very 
freely by the boys. It had a large number of 
books and many periodicals. 

In all of the settlements of Boston, boys’ 
work has an important place, but it is entirely 
in “group” clubs, meeting perhaps once or 
twice each week in charge of a director and in 
every case taking up special lines of work. 
There is no doubt but that the chief interest 
of the boys is centered around the gymnasium 
and all athletics. 

The building for the Boys’ Club at Fall River 
was given by Mr. M. C. D. Borden, of New York 
City, and was opened Deeember 25, 1897. The 
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club was organized February 1, 1890. The lot 
cost $5,000, and the building $90,000. It was 
the first building built especially for a boys’ 
club in this country, and although two others, 
one in New York and one in Pawtucket, have 
since been built, we think the one at Fall River 
is still most suitable for the work. 

It has fine libraries of more than 2,500 vol- 
umes, an attractive entertainment hall, seat- 
ing 540, with fine stage and scenery, two gym- 
nasiums, two bowling alleys, two shower and 
three tub baths, a swimming pool, class room, 
game rooms, printing establishment, in sum- 
mer a vacation school of 200 children, a large 
farm, upon which 80 to 100 boys spend a week 
each, a membership of about 2,000 boys and an 
average attendance of about 250 each evening. 
Suitable times are set apart when men and 
women can use the gymnasium and the swim- 
ming pool. 

Here again we find the combination of the 
“mass” and the “group” clubs. At noon men 
and boys are provided with a place to eat their 
dinners, or read, free. Gymnasium and out- 
door athletics have their full share of attention. 
There is a law school with law library, a nat- 
ural history society, a loyal temperance legion, 
and the young men’s Hebrew Association Club 
meeting Sunday afternoons. 

Mr. Thomas Chew is the superintendent and 
has been since its organization. He devotes 
his whole time to the work. He was an operator 
in one of the cotton mills for seventeen years. 
This being the chief industry of Fall River, it 
enables Mr. Chew to understand perfectly the 
needs of the boys of his city and he certainly 
is doing a splendid work. 

Pawtucket Boys’ Club, situated in a city of 
about 40,000 population, has a building opened 
in 1902 and is called by some a model building. 
It was built by Col. Lyman B. Goff, a wealthy 
manufacturer. The cost of the building is not 
known, but it is probably worth more than 
$100,000. The swimming pool is as fine as can 
be built, as are also the three bowling alleys. 
The gymnasium and entertainment hall are so 
arranged that they can be thrown into one 
room. The library is large, handsomely fur- 
nished, and well equipped with books, periodi- 
cals and pictures. The game room is large and 
will accommodate easily 250 boys at one time. 

It is the intention of Mr. Geo. O’Niell, the 
superintendent, to introduce the “group” sys- 
tem as rapidly as possible; but his plans are 
not matured, the club having been opened for 
so short a time. It will be interesting to note 
the development of this new enterprise. 
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The Avenue A Club in New York City, which 
is exclusively for boys, was built by Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, and although opened one year ago 
at an expense of $150,000, is to be increased 
with a large addition this year in which will 
be a swimming pool and bowling alleys and an 
entertainment hall. This club is twenty-five 
years old, its present superintendent, Mr. Tabor, 
having been in charge for about five years. 

This is another combination of the “mass” 
and “group” club. It would be impossible to 
outline the work being done by the small clubs, 
as there are probably forty or more of them. 
Here again we find the gymnasium and outdoor 
athletics occupying a large amount of time and 
attention. We can get but little idea, even by 
reading the club’s reports and records, of the 
vast amount of work that is being done. 

In New York, as in Boston, a great amount 
of work is being done for boys by the various 
settlements, almost entirely upon the group 
plan, believing that they get in closer touch 
with the boys. This is undoubtedly true; but 
we believe that the very best work is done by 
the clubs which combine both the “mass” and 
the “group” system, because a much larger 
number of boys can be under good influence 
and not all boys care to take up special lines 
of work every evening. Therefore they only 
get together once or twice each week, and the 
balance of the time are upon the streets and 
in their little gangs, without the influence of 
pleasant surroundings, social games, and the 
direction of people who are interested in trying 
to make them better citizens. However, most 
of the settlements have not the facilities neces- 
sary for caring for boys in large numbers at 
one time, which accounts for their work being 
confined wholly to the “group” system. 

The Boys’ Club, Brick Church Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., maintained by the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, is an illustration of what a@m 
be done by a city church for the betterment of 
the social condition of the neighborhood. 

This club has a membership of over 650 boys, 
divided into two clubs, known as “A” and “B,” 
the former under thirteen years of age, the lat- 
ter thirteen and over. Each club meets two 
evenings each week. The members of “Club 
A” pay dues of 5 cents per month, those of 
“Club B” 10 cents per month. Any boy without 
regard to race, creed or color may become a 
member. The boys may draw books from the 
circulating library. 

A “Penny Provident Fund” teaches the boys 
to save money. The reading room is well 
stocked with papers and periodicals and is 
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freely made use of. The gymnasium is the 
great center of attraction, in fact, the chief in- 
terest in a Boys’ Club gathers about athletic 
exercise. 

The game room furnishes its full share of 
amusement and is a source of great improve- 
ment to boys, if they are supervised by older 
persons, who seek, not only to amuse the boys, 
but to teach them good manners and “fair 
play.” The personal contact with persons of re- 
finement soon has a marked effect upon most of 
the boys. 

Educational work, or rather “play work,” is 
not forgotten; the larger or “Mass” clubs are 
divided into “group” clubs, these are named and 
taught by competent teachers. A few may be 
mentioned. “The Indians” are weaving bas- 
kets, “The Saws and Hammers” are learning 
the use of carpenters’ tools. “The Young Amer- 
icas” and “The Stars and Stripes” are being 
told about history, by stories, maps and pic- 


tures. “The X Rays” and “The Lightening 
Bugs” are having fun with electricity. “The 
Boy Travelers” are skipping about the world 


at a more rapid pace than even Jules Verne 
imagined. “The Warblers” test the patience 
of the singing teacher to “the limit’; they only 
wish to sing the popular songs of the stage and 
street, but their voices are sweet and clear and 
worthy of cultivation. 

When all our city churches take up the social 
betterment of their neighborhoods, always be- 
ginning with the children, it will not be long 
before the “slums” will cease to be known. 

It is not enough to be industrious; so are 
the ants. What are you industrious about?— 
Thoreau. 


Don’t worry about your work. Do what you 
can, let the rest go, and smile all the time.— 
Anonymous. 


Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
The Handbook of Social Settlements 


By Professor C, R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 


Clubs 


By William A. Clark, 
Headworker Gordon House, New York City. 








Boys’ 


A descriptive and practically suggestive booklet of 48 
ages ok e organization, management and programs for 
oys’ clubs. 


Price 20 Cents. : : Order of The Commons. 
Other monographs on ‘Games and Play,” ‘Camps for 


Pare. “Schoolyards and Playrooms,” ** Vacation Schools,” 
** The Lincoln House Play-Work System.” 











COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

President: KATHARINE CoMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 

Vice President: HELEN CHADWICK RaNnD THAYER 
(Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer), Portsmouth, N. H. 

Secretary: Saran GRAHAM TomkrnNs, 1904 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Est CLews Parsons (Mrs. Herbert 
Parsons), 112 East 25th St., New York City. 


Fifth Member : 
New York. 


Susan E. Foore, Port Henry, 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SUB-CHAPTERS. 


Chairman: LovutsE B. Lockwoop, 441 Park Ave., 
New York. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


Boston—Bertha Scripture, Chairman, Lincoln, 
Mass. 
Philadelphia—Isabel L. Vanderslice, Chairman, 


436 Stafford Street, Germantown, Pa. 
SETTLEMENTS. 

New York City—95 Rivington Street. 

Philadelphia—433 Christian Street. 

3oston—93 Tyler Street (Denison House). 


The New York Settlement Summer Home. 

Ridge Farm, the summer home of the College 
Settlement at Mt. Ivy, New York, was opened 
for the season on June 11th, when a party of 
sixteen kindergarten children with their teach- 
ers began a happy week there. Several young 
married women with their babies and a few 
working girls completed the party, filling the 
house to its utmost capacity. 

These were by no means the first visitors to the 
farm this season, for on every Sunday since the 
middle of April, parties have spent the day 
there, each of the older clubs enjoying the 
privilege and inviting friends or combining 
with other clubs. Sometimes they went upon 
Saturday night, and Decoration Day coming 
at the week’s end gave a long holiday to a 
favored few. 

At that time two clubs of young men or old- 
er boys pitched their tents and began prepar- 
ations for their summer camp life. They have 
been saving money all winter, resulting in a 
very nice equipment for each camp, and they 
have elaborate plans for the future. 

The members spend their Sundays there and 
every holiday and vacation time, but as they 
depend entirely on their own resources, their 
presence is no burden to the house. 
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After the first of July a camp for a dozen 
small boys will be opened in charge of the 
same competent director who looked after 
them last year. Some improvements will have 
been made, such as a roof over the dining 
room and kitchen, and the boys are eagerly 
anticipating all the joys of camp life. 

Indeed, the days at Mt. Ivy are eagerly 
sought after by all the Settlement’s adherents. 


Philadelphia Settlement Notes. 
THE CHALKLEY HALL COUNTRY CLUB. 


The club will open for its second summer 
July 1. It is in the first place a household 
made up of “residents” and “visitors.” All 
who stay longer than one month are classified 
as residents. Board charges range from $2 to 
$3 per week. In some cases of poverty, sick- 
ness or large families provision is made for all 
or part of the club charges by friends of the 
Settlement or the beneficiaries, or by the 
Country Week Association. It is a self-evident 
proposition that no man earning less than $15 
per week can take a wife and five children to 
the country for $14 per week, keep up his rent 
in town, pay car fare to get to his work and 
meet the incidental expenses that must also 
be reckoned in, 

Mr, and Mrs. Wetherill are doing the great 
service of lending Chalkley Hall rent free. 
The work of house and garden and lawn is or- 
ganized on a co-operative plan. The cooking 
is paid for, but beyond this all labor is done 
by the residents and visitors. The cost of 
domestic service last summer was less than 
$30. The household had regularly from 25 to 
30 members, while for over Sunday we fre- 
quently ran up to 50 for lodging and meals, 
with 20 to 30 more for irregular eating; if we 
count the picnickers providing their own food 
we must record some days as bringing to the 
club from 150 to 200 people. 

We have been frankly asked: “Do you do 
the work necessary for the decent conduct of 
such a household, or do you live like pigs?” 
We reply, “Come and see.” Some of our visi- 
tors last summer said it seemed like Paradise, 
others that it wasn’t so bad as they expected; 
some stayed all summer and were as faithful 
and unselfish as saints, others made short vis- 
its, elevated their ‘noses at the idea of dish- 
washing, refused to pick up what others had 
thrown down and were so generally lavish in 
manifestations of their swinish natures that 
their departure was hailed with joy—even of- 
ficially hastened in one or two cases—and 
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their return discouraged. As in so many cases, 
“them as likes that sort of thing, why that’s 
the sort of thing they likes.” 

The material side of life at the club is held 
to very simple lines. The floors are bare, the 
rooms are furnished in meager camp style, the 
fare is by no means daintily luxurious. In 
some spots we should rejoice to spend a con- 
siderable sum of money to improve things. We 
should like, for example, to spend fifty dollars 
in whitewashing and to quadruple our bathing 
facilities; we should be glad if the Board of 
Health would experiment in Frankford in the 
extermination of mosquitoes—which would be 
a very expensive job. Take it all in all, how- 
ever, with all the work, the financial limita- 
tions and what not that may wear on some, 
there are always others, a goodly company of 
us, who count the Chalkley Hall Country Club 
a chief blessing and- delight. 


—Among the Settlement Clubs the interest 
in the Country Club is great. Two evenings of 
Minstrel Show in our own rooms netted $20, 
and Lend Me Five Shillings given at the New 
Century Drawing Room, $120, both sums to be 
applied to the expenses of the summer outfit. 
Shower baths and tennis courts are first choice 
among the many objects desired. 


—In connection with the Juvenile Court 
work carried on at the Settlement, two proba- 
tion officers have been appointed. Miss Jones 
and Miss McCurdy. Both have had excellent 
preliminary experience. We place the heavy 
emphasis in all the probation work on the de- 
velopment of methods for the training and en- 
lightenment of the probationer after he has 
been placed under the care of the officer by or- 
der of the Court. The probation boy usually 
“knows his world” in a very real and amazing 
way. Too often he has had no introduction to 
the world of saner and more wholesome ideals 
and practices. The term “ideals” in this con- 
nection is not ill-advisably used; for the small 
boy is the idealist par excellence, if he be care- 
fully analyzed and understandingly interpreted, 
and by no means the matter-of-fact liltle beast 
apparent on the surface. The problem is to put 
right standards into forms which will appeal 
to him and command his loyalty, and to see 
that contact is maintained. The strongest ap- 
peal is made when these new standards are em- 
bodied in a person—it is the appeal of the In- 
carnation. We need the widest co-operation in 
applying this method to our probation boys-—- 
and their unnumbered “friends,” like them in 
all but the evil fortune of getting caught. 
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BOOKS AND PICTURES. 


Because of the repairs on 429 Christian 
street, both the book and picture libraries were 
much delayed in opening this winter. When, 
however, late in January the new reading and 
study room was opened, an almost unlimited 
number of books would have gone into use 
had they been at hand. Unfortunately our 
shelves held only 200 volumes, and even these 
were not a picked 200, but only the well-worn 
remnants of last winter’s library with the ad- 
dition of a few volumes which had come to us 
by gift through the summer. 

About 30 veteran volumes fell in the first 
few charges, but the remaining 170 have served 
gallantly during the short but active campaign 
of this season. These few books have made more 
than 700 neighborhood visits in five months, 
and when we consider that in all probability 
they were exchanged among the neighbors and 
friends during their week’s visit, perhaps 
doubling our record of use, we can scarcely 
wonder that they are a dilapidated company, 
much in need of recruits. 

We are especially in need of juvenile bi- 
ography and the standard poets. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that juvenile fiction is always 
needed. 

The total circulation of 414 pictures, a 
marked increase over last year’s record, is due 
to the more attractive class of pictures we have 
been able to offer and we hope to further in- 
crease the library from time to time by the ad- 
dition of really good photographs and prints. 

A picture library on similar lines has been 
started at Front street. It promises to give 
quite as much pleasure to the people of that 
neighborhood as the older library, though as 
yet we have only 36 pictures to circulate. Ma- 
donnas are eagerly sought by the Polish and 
Irish children and probably because of their 
sea-faring brothers and friends, pictures of the 
sea, of ships or of sailors are the most popular. 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION NOTES, 

Some important work is to be carried on 
in the special committees during the summer. 
As stated in the general account of the May 
meeting of the Association, a committee is con- 
sidering the advisability of increasing appro- 
priations to present settlements; another com- 
mittee has under consideration the preparation 
of educational literature to aid in emphasiz- 
ing the real aim of the settlement movement; 
still another committee is at work on plans for 
the provision of more Fellowships in relation 
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with the colleges, while the committee on 
Western extension is in charge of tentative 
plans for forming chapters of the Association 
as occasion may offer in some of the Western 
colleges, 

It has been deemed advisable to get the 
Bibliography of Settlements into as wide a cir- 
culation as possible while it is up-to-date and 
valuable. Hence it is advertised for free distri- 
bution. A notice to that effect in a recent 
number of Charities has already brought re 
quests for the pamphlets from many and vari- 
ous sources. 





ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
Mary Kinesspury SIMKHOVITCH, 
26 Jones Street, New York City. 


Another Independent Settlement in New 
York City. 


The council of the University Settlement So- 
ciety has decided that in consequence of its 
heavy financial responsibilities it will have to 
discontinue the West Side Branch, whose houses 
are in King street and McDougal street. Those 
members of the Council, however, that 
have been most closely connected with 
the work of the branch, together with some of 
the residents, feeling that the work of the 
lower West Side is extremely important and 
that the ground gained by three years’ work is 
too valuable to be relinquished, have formed 
a temporary organization to be perfected short- 
ly which will carry on the Branch as an in- 
dependent settlement after September 1, 1903. 
The University Settlement Society is pleased 
with the possibility of having the work con- 
tinued and will give to the new settlement, to- 
gether with its good will, the present equip- 
ment and the use of the two houses of the 
branch until the leases expire next May. The 
new settlement will thus start its work 
under the most auspicious circumstances 
and is already assured of the sympathy and fin- 
ancial assistance of several of the old friends 
of the “Branch.” 

The new settlement will, doubtless, have to 
curtail some of its organized work for econ- 
omy’s sake, as the financial burden will neces- 
sarily be heavy until the house is well es- 
tablished in its independence. 

The house at 28 McDougal street will be the 
headquarters of the new settlement which will 
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probably be named after Aaron Burr’s estate 
of Richmond Hill, which was located there. 

The committee on organization will doubt- 
less add other members, but at present it is 
made up as follows: 

Members of the Council of the University 
Settlement Society—Prof. Franklin H. Gidd- 
ings, Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, Mr. W. Kirkpat- 
rick Brice, Mr. Seymour L. Cromwell. 

Residents of the West Side Branch—Mrs. 
Richard Y. Fitzgerald, Miss Elizabeth R. Barth- 
olow, Miss Mary Kate Starkey, Miss Elizabeth 
Romer, Mr. Howard H. Nieman. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald will serve as head worker. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 

If anyone wants to read an interesting ac- 
count of what a determined, energetic associa- 
tion can accomplish in four years, let them 
send to 105 E. 22nd street, New York City, for 
the fourth annual report of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. 

The credit for the rapid growth of the Na- 
tional League is largely due to the extraordinary 
personal effectiveness of its general secretary, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. But this is not the whole 
story. Even Mrs. Kelley could hardly leave such 
a long trail of leagues in her path as she takes 
her meteoric course across and about the United 
States if it were not for the fact, that the pub- 
lic is beginning to be anxious everywhere to do 
its larger duty in demanding that the goods it 
daily consumes should be produced and distribu- 
ted under conditions which are fair to the pro- 
ducer and satisfactory to the consumer, who 
has a right to know what he is buying. 

This baby organization, only four years old, 
now embraces 53 leagues in 18 states.: There 
are also foreign leagues at Paris, The Hague, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

The main work of late years has been the 
building up of new leagues, and creating an in- 
creased demand for the consumers’ label, now 
being used by 43 manufacturers, controlling 47 
factories in 11 states. 

It is still true that a majority of the recom- 
mended factories are in New England—27 out 
of 47—while 22 are in Massachusetts. This is 
due to the excellence of the factory legislation 
of Massachusetts and the faithfulness with 
which it is enforced; and of the habit of obedi- 
ence to the law which distinguishes the manu- 
facturers of that state. There is less change 
needed to bring an average factory up to the re- 
quirements of the Consumers’ League in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other state. , 








“The task of the Consumers’ League in New 
York City is the greatest of all its tasks, and 
is yet scarcely begun. To make the label so 
valuable commercially that manufacturers will 
gladly abandon the practice of giving out work 
is one part thereof. The other part is to pro- 
mote such legislation and such enforcement of 
existing legislation as will make tenement 
house work less desirable for manufacturers 
than it now is. 

“The enforcement of the law is deplorably in- 
sufficient and incompetent. There are but 39 
inspectors for the whole state of New York; 
and the work of the corps is pitifully ineffect- 
ual when judged by the results embodied in the 
latest report. The report of the Factory In- 
spectors in the state of New York is compiled 
by the statisticians of the State Department of 
Labor; and there is a startling contrast be- 
tween the brilliant technical work of the com- 
pilers and the deplorable results chronicled by 
them on behalf of the Inspectors. 

“Thus the report says: ‘To hold every licen- 
see fully up to the standard of the law would 
require almost constant surveillance, while un- 
der the most favorable circumstances the de- 
partment cannot, with its present force of in- 
spectors, make more than two inspections an- 
nually of the 30,000 licensed places.’ 

“Of the 62,390 persons licensed to work in the 
garment trades in tenement houses, 46 persons 
were fined in a year for violations of the law. 
This is a trifle more than one person for each 
of the 39 inspectors, and a trifle less than one 
in a thousand of the licensed persons. 
As it is notorious that the law is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance, particu- 
larly in the streets in which the licenses are 
most abundantly granted—in Mulberry, Mott 
and Elizabeth streets—this record of incompe- 
tence in the enforcement of the law by prose- 
cution indicates an urgent need of radical 
change either in the methods or the personnel 
of the Factory Inspection Department. 

“In New Jersey, as in previous years, the use 
of the label is greatly hindered by lax laws and 
laxer enforcement thereof. The past year has 
produced no direct improvement in the enforce- 
ment of the law of 1892, known as the Fifty- 
five Hours Law, in the state of New Jersey. 
When this law was enacted it placed New Jer- 
sey in advance of the other states in statutory 
care of working women and children, by pro- 
hibiting for them all work after 6 o’clock at 
night, before 7 o’clock in the morning and after 
1 o'clock on Saturday afternoon. Unfortunate- 
ly it has never been enforced and young chil- 
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dren have been required to work all night in 
the glass works precisely as if there had never 
been any legal enactment for their protection. 
All efforts of the Consumers’ League to induce 
the State Factory Inspector, John C. Ward, to 
test the constitutionality of this law, which has 
never been decided, although a case has been 
pending before the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of the state of New Jersey since October 31st, 
1894, have failed. 

“The Legislature which has recently ad- 
journed enacted a statute probably unique in 
the history of factory legislation. This statute 
authorizes the governor of the state to remove 
from office the State Factory Inspector. The re- 
sponsibility for the future enforcement of the 
labor laws will, therefore, devolve upon Gov- 
ernor Francis Murphy even more explicitly 
than has been the case hitherto. 

“This Legislature has also raised the age at 
which boys may be employed in manufacture 
to fourteen years, making the age limit uniform 
for boys and girls; and abolished the discre- 
tion formerly reposed in the Deputy Factory 
Inspectors to exempt from the provisions of 
the child labor law children in families so poor 
that in the opinion of the Deputy Inspectors 
they needed the earnings of the children. 

“These steps in the direction of the better 
eare of the working children, although halting 
and insufficient, are the most important which 
have been taken since the death of Factory In- 
spector Lawrence Fell several years ago. They 
are largely due to the persistent effort of the 
Consumers’ League of New Jersey, which has 
kept the subject to the fore undiscouraged in 
the presence of very great cause for discourage- 
ment; and to Mr. Hugh F. Fox, whose article 
on ‘Child Labor in New Jersey,’ published in 
the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, in July, 1902, marked 
the beginning of a new era for working chil- 
dren in New Jersey. 

“In Pennsylvania the result of the winter’s 
work is most disheartening. A bill regulating 
the hours of work of children in manufacture 
and commerce, drafted by the best legal coun- 
sel to be had in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
approved by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the state and local Consumers’ Leagues, 
and by the New Century and Civic Clubs of 
Philadelphia, not only failed to become a law, 
but was allowed to die in the committee of the 
Legislature to which it was referred, without 
even a hearing before the committee being se- 
cured by its friends. No other effort on behalf 
of the working children, from New York to 











Oregon, failed so ignominiously as this. Indi- 
rectly, however, the factory children may profit 
from a new law secured by the exertions of 
the miners’ union, providing that children are 
ne longer permitted to work underground in 
any mine, anthracite or bituminous, under the 
age of sixteen years; or in breakers under the 
age of fourteen years. This law will not only 
directly protect the mine working children; it 
will deprive the Pennsylvania factory inspec- 
tors of their long-lived and hard-worked ex- 
cuse that it was impossible to enforce the age 
limit for work for boys in factories because, 
when dismissed from a factory under the legal 
age of thirteen years, the boys went at once to 
a mine where they might legally work at the 
age of twelve years. 

“Wretched is the condition, however, of the 
little girls who, at the age of thirteen years, 
may be regularly and legally employed twelve 
hours at night in the textile mills. For the de- 
cision of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
in’ the case of Beatty vs. the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, legalizes the employment of women and 
children twelve hours in twenty-four, and does 
not specify that these twelve hours shall not 
be at night. This will continue until the next 
meeting of the Legislature in 1905, by rea- 
son of the failure of the factory bills of 1903 
to become laws. 

“In the Southern States, the Legislatures of 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia have passed child labor laws during 
the winter of 1902-3; while Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Tennessee had already enacted initial 
measures in previous years. (See the report of 
the Consumers’ League of Kentucky, elsewhere 
in this report.) Moreover, the last named three 
states have the advantage of possessing officials 
whose duty it is to enforce the provisions of 
their laws. So far as it has been possible to 
learn the contents of the new laws, none of 
them provides for inspectors, and their enforce- 
ment seems, therefore, likely to be far from 
effectual. Viewed as indications of the public 
sentiment of the states in which they have been 
enacted, they are, however, valuable and signifi- 
cant. 

“Alabama and South Carolina have prohibit- 
ed the employment of children under the age of 
ten years. Arkansas and North Carolina pro- 
hibit the employment of children under the age 
of twelve years, but with wide reservations in 
favor of the employment of children even 
younger if they have widowed mothers. Texas 


seems to have made an approach to the statute 
of Massachusetts, but it is not possible to se- 
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cure at this time the text of the new laws of 
Texas and Virginia. ; 

“On the Pacific Coast, Oregon and Washing- 
ton have made a long stride, having gone from 
the group of states with no restrictions into 
the topmost group which prohibit children from 
working until they are full fourteen years old. 
The Legislature of Washington has enacted a 
law forbidding children under the age of four- 
teen years to work in factories, mills, mines, 
stores, except when given a permit by 
a judge of the Superior Court. If in the opin- 
ion of the court the support of the family or 
of an invalid parent depends upon the children, 
he may grant such children a permit, which is 
revocable at any time, subject to the discretion 
of the court. The employment of girls under 
eighteen as public messengers is forbidden. 

“In the Middle West, the longest step of the 
year seems to have been taken by the adoption 
of a workable compulsory education law in 
Wisconsin, largely due to the efforts of the 
State Consumers’ League in co-operation with 
the Children’s Betterment League of Milwau- 
kee and the trade unions throughout the state 
of Wisconsin. The efforts of the League are 
elsewhere set forth in this report in the brief 
and lively report of the present President, Mrs. 
B. C. Gudden, of Oshkosh, to which the reader 
is referred. 

*“Tn Illinois, the sad plight of the Legislature 
renders it doubtful whether the compulsory 
education law or the child labor law can be 
passed. This is the more deplorable because IIli- 
nois rivals Pennsylvania in the insufficiency of 
the laws on both subjects; and as in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Legislature meets but once in two 
years. 

“This fragmentary view of the subject indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness that the effort to 
protect the children of all the states according 
to the standard of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts will require, to achieve success, effort on 
a national scale for several years to come.” 





Write it in your heart that every day is the 
best day of the year.—Emerson. 





The one eternal lesson for us all is how 
better we can love—Henry Drummond. 





“No men living are more worthy to be trust- 
ed than those who toil up from poverty—none 
less inclined to take or touch aught which they 
have not honestly earned.”—Lincoln. 


*Both of these bills were passed and are now law, plac- 
ing Illinois in the front rank of States prohibiting child 
labor and providing compulsory education.—Editor. 











THE ONCOMING TIME. 


And slow and sure comes up the golden year 
When wealth no more shall rest in mounded 
heaps, 

But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many streams to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man 

Thro’ all the seasons of the golden year. 

Ah! when shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, : 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circle of the golden year? 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 





NOTES FROM THE SETTLEMENTS. 

At Toynbee Hall a course of lectures upon 
“Natural History of Decorative Art” was re- 
cently delivered by Dr. Haddon. Upon the suc- 
cess of these lectures and the need for such 
instruction, the Toynbee Record says: 

“The numbers in attendance have been fair, 
and there is no question of the interest they 
have taken in the lectures. They are just what 
is wanted to bring out the significance of the 
everyday things which we pass by as insig- 
nificant or commonplace; in other words, they 
do just what good teaching ought to do—make 
the common things and events of life mean 
more to us. And if History, Literature, Art, 
or other subjects which belong to the “Human- 
ities” were more often treated in this way, 
there would, perhaps, be less difficulty in per- 
suading people to be learners. 

“There is a reason for dwelling on this sub- 
ject. The Educational arrangements for next 
winter are being drawn up, and much time has 
been spent in considering what new classes and 
lectures should be offered. The old University 
Extension Society, now become the Local Lec- 
tures Branch of the London University, is ready 
to give its help if a workable scheme is pro- 
posed either for East London, or for a wider 
area. Canon Barnett has written an article in 
The Westminister Gazette, explaining in out- 
line what sort of scheme may be _ possible. 
There is a growing feeling that it is high time 
to make a determined attempt to put the “Hu- 
manities” in their proper place, a place at least 
equal to that held by technical teaching. 


A PARTING AND A WELCOME. 

On Friday, May ist, a meeting was held in 
the Guildhall, at Cambridge, to take leave of 
the retiring Head, the Rev. W. Falkner Baily, 
and welcome his successor, the Rev. W. J. 
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Conybeare. The Provost of King’s presided 
over a large and representative gathering. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
referred to the great meeting held in that Hall 
seven years ago to inaugurate the beginning 
of Cambridge House. They had on that oeca- 
sion speakers who were representative of the 
highest aspirations of Cambridge men in the 
present Prime Minister, Bishop Westcott, and 
Bishop Ryle. The Bishop of Rochester brought 
with him the fullest knowledge of South Lon- 
don’s needs, and under such auspices it was im- 
possible for Cambridge House to fail. Today 
the lines of a great work had been securely 
laid. Cambridge was no longer a strange name 
or word to South London, and whatever they in 
future did to bring help and sympathy and 
light to the people in that place would be read- 
ily and cordially welcomed. The people expect- 
ed it of them now; they would not, he thought, 
disappoint these expectations. He hoped that 
they would all carry away the thought that 
what was wanted in South London was their 
personal help, their presence if it might be, 
from time to time; that some of them at any 
rate should go there as opportunity offered and 
prove to the people who had not had the ad- 
vantages, the privileges and the happiness of 
life such as had been enjoyed by his hearers, 
that they were willing to do what in them lay 
to bring the light, the education, and the other 
blessings being enjoyed in Cambridge to the 
people of South London.—Cambridge House 
Magazine. 


The recently issued annual of Whittier House 
contains an instructive report upon tenement 
conditions in Jersey City, by Miss Mary B. Say- 
les, College Settlement Association fellowship 
resident. 


Kingsley House, Pittsburg, has lately been 
presented a beautiful Summer Home for use 
by the Settlement in its outing work. Prob- 
ably no more effective contribution to the sum- 
mer service of that needy district could have 
been made. 


The pioneer work of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement in distributing pasteurized 
and modified milk at cost in some of the tene- 
ment districts of Chicago has resulted in the 
establishment of a permanent plant to supply 
the whole city. The work of installation is 


now in progress at the Hoyne School, from which 
center of manufacture it will be distributed to 
all needy portions of the population. 





Accompanying the interesting 1902 annual 
report of the University Settlement Society of 
New York, which is otherwise noteworthy for 
containing an address by Miss Jane Addams de- 
livered at the annual meeting, is an important 
report upon the “fake” installment business as 
operated on Manhattan Island. After an an- 
alysis and classification of installment trading, 
Mr. Henry R. Mussey concludes his suggestions 
for remedial legislation as follows: 

“What then is to be done? We have about ex- 
bausted the list of palliative measures proposed 
and have dismissed them all as insufficient for 
the comprehensive reason that where a vicious 
system exists amid social and economic con- 
ditions that give wide opportunity for fraud, 
the ways and means of its workings are mere 
matters of detail, and those who work it will 
invent new methods to meet changed condi- 
tions. Only two possible alternatives, then, re- 
main. Either put the business under the 
strictest possible public regulation and so re- 
duce its evils to the lowest limit, or better, if 
possible, abolish it altogether. The immediate 
and practical way to accomplish this last high- 
ly-desirable result is to abolish the right to the 
body execution in installment cases where the 
amount involved is less than $50, or possibly 
$75, if such action can be constitutionally taken. 
The first figure would include more than 80 
per cent of all the cases in which arrests have 
been made, while the second would take in 
more than 90 per cent. I should be inclined 
to favor the $75 limit because of the not incon- 
siderable trade in sixty dollar watches. The 
lower limit would, however, accomplish the re- 
sult aimed at, in my opinion, an opinion in 
which I find myself in substantial agreement 
with most persons who have studied the mat- 
ter carefully. 

NOTICE. 

Copies of the fourth edition of the Bibliogra- 
phy of College, Social, University and Church 
Settlements, compiled by Caroline Williamson 
Montgomery for the College Settlements’ As- 
sociation, may be had free of cost, postage pre- 
paid, on application to the secretary of the as- 
sociation, Miss S. G. Tomkins, 1904 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“IT have a woman’s element in me. I hate 
the incessant struggle and toil to cut one an- 
other’s throat among us men, and I long to be 
able to meet with some one in whom I can 
place implicit confidence.”—Huxley. 





“This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it.”—Lincoln. 

















WAYMARKS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

Percy Alden is Labor candidate for member 
of Parliament from Tottenham at the next 
general election. 


Under the general caption of “Religious In- 
fluences” the third series of published results 
from the extraordinary investigation into the 
life and labor of the people of London, directed 
by Mr. Charles Booth, is now on sale. (Booth 
& Co., 88 Gold St., New York City.) 





In the annual report of the Chicago Police 
Department, General Superintendent Francis 
O'Neill, speaking of the municipal lodging 
house experiment in that city, says: 

“The work accomplished by the Municipal 
Lodging House during the past year has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of those who originated 
and established the institution. It has served 
a double purpose: First, by relieving the Po- 
lice Department of the necessity of annually 
caring for the flotsam and jetsam of humanity 
at the different police stations; and, second, by 
aiding the needy without pauperizing and rob- 
bing them of their self-respect. A gratifying 
diminution in the number of tramps who in- 
fest our city every winter is plainly evident 
under the new conditions. Employers of labor 
have also come to recognize that fact, that the 
people accommodated at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House are not entirely of the ‘hobo’ ele- 
ment, but that many of them are laborers and 
artisans in temporary difficulties and are wor- 
thy of consideration.” 


SOCIAL FABLES — XI. 

A citizen of a republic once went a traveling 
to improve his mind. He crossed the ocean and 
visited a certain country, where he saw a boy 
spending his young years under exceedingly 
careful tutelage. Wise and well trained teach- 
ers looked after his intellectual development; 
physicians and athletes and scientific experts 
watched over his food, and sleep, and exercise, 
and recreation, and saw that he had enough of 
everything. The citizen of the republic asked 
“who is this boy, of which such exceptional 
care is taken?” and they answered, “this is the 
future sovereign of the country.” 

Then the citizen of the republic went home 
to a great industrial city where he lived, and 
this is what he saw for one week: 

Sunday—A future sovereign selling papers 
in the rain. 


Monday—A future sovereign serving a big 
department store as cash boy at $2 a week. 
Tuesday—A future sovereign testifying that 


| 
| 
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he worked as a breaker boy in a coal mine, 
though two years younger than the legal age. 

Wednesday—A future sovereign working in a 
Kensington mill, locally known as the “Kinder- 
garten.” 

Thursday—A future sovereign, with a mes- 
sage in his pocket addressed to a house of ill 
repute, holding a gory novel in one hand and a 
cigarette in the other. 

Friday—A future sovereign playing craps on 
the curbstone because the politicians had not 
provided school houses enough. 

Saturday—A future sovereign coming out of 
a saloon, carrying a “growler.” 

And the citizen thought, and thought, and 
thought. —The Monthly Leader. 


On the summit of a little knoll in the pleas- 
ure garden of the Familistére at Guise, France, 
is the tomb of Jean Baptiste André Godin. On 
one face of the monument is a portrait bust of 
Godin in bronze; to the right is a moulder in 
his working dress; on the left a young woman 
is pointing out the portrait of Godin to a little 
child whom she carries in her arms; above the 
bust, a figure symbolical of Immortality seems 
to spring upwards; on the stone are engraved 
these words, addressed by Godin to his fellow 
workers and found among his papers after his 
death: 

COME TO THIS TOMB 
WHEN YOU HAVE NEED TO BE REMINDED 

THAT I FOUNDED THE FAMILISTERE 
BROTHERLY ASSOCIATION AND PARTNERSHIP. 

REMAIN UNITED BY THE LOVE OF HUMANITY. 
PARDON THE WRONGS WHICH OTHERS DO TO YOU. 

HATRED IS THE FRUIT OF EVIL HEARTS: 
LET IT NOT ENTER AMONG YOU. 
LET THE REMEMBRANCE OF ME BE FOR YOU A BOND 
OF BROTHERLY UNITY. 
NOTHING IS GOOD OR MERITORIOUS WITHOUT THE 
LOVE OF HUMANITY. 
PROSPERITY WILL ACCOMPANY YOU IN PROPORTION 
AS CONCORD SHALL REIGN AMONG YOU. 
BE JUST TOWARDS ALL AND YOU WILL SERVE AS AN 
EXAMPLE. 


FOR 


A man who dares to waste an hour of time 
has not learned the value of life-—Charles Dar- 
win. 





“Suspicion and jealousy never did help any 
man in any situation.”—Lincoln. 


The Church in Social Reforms 
By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 


at the International Congregational Council in 
Boston, 1899. Twenty-five cents. 
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EDITORIAL. 








We wish to call particular attention to a let- 
ter sent out by the Committee of Child Labor 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and published in this issue of THe Commons. 
We heartily endorse the recommendations of 
this letter, and believe that a faithful prosecu- 
tion of the plan outlined will yield important 
humanitarian and scientific results. 


View-Points Afield 
ON TAKING FIRST SIGHT OF THE SETTLEMENT 
FROM A DISTANCE. 





Taking a leave of absence is an experience 
to one who has never had one nearly akin to 
leaving the world. Bringing one’s life-work to 
a full stop for a long while is almost like pre- 
paring to end one’s life itself. But it is worth 
all it costs not only in actually insuring life 
and renewing one’s lease upon it, but in the 
perspective it gives to the work of life. To get 
away from everything with which one has been 
in range-less close quarters, far enough to gain 
the sense of proportion, plays no small part 
in promoting the sanity and effectiveness of 
service. ‘To be better able to distinguish the 
less from the greater, the form from the sub- 
stance, the transiént from the permanent, and 
the relatively important from the absolutely 
essential, surely equips any one the better for 
playing even the most minor parts in every 
life’s great mission. Settlement work suffers 
more than almost any other from the lack of 
this sense of perspective. This is necessary 
in order to give and maintain that high social 
and spiritual ideal, without which residence 
loses significance, and the daily routine of de- 
partment work, so all important to the neigh- 
borhood, easily becomes either so trivial as not 
to seem worth the sacrifice, or so deadly dull 
as to deal death to the worker’s spirit. 

On this account each resident should have 
a month’s vacation every year, with change of 
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scene and point of view. And throughout the 
remaining months this sense of proportion 
should be reinforced by private reading, house- 
hold vespers and enough association with oc- 
casions and people outside the settlement house 
and district to maintain a normal balance and 
sustain the social ideal. Upon the head-resi- 
dent must devolve most of the responsibility 
and effort involved. It is as important a fac- 
tor as any with which this office is in- 
vested. It can be fulfilled only by keeping his 
or her own personality keyed up, as uncon- 
sciously as possible, to the truest and highest 
tone, and by a real personal influence upon 
fellow residents, more directly than designedly 
exerted. For equipment for this delicate duty 
toward the household and the neighborhood 
every opportunity consistent with consecutive- 
ness of service should be taken by the head- 
resident to broaden his or her own point of view 
and deepen the life by persistent study, cease- 
less heart-culture and occasional travel. Such 
is the first retrospect taken of the hidden heart 
of the settlement household, disclosed as never 
before to the writer by the little mail bag full 
of letters from his fellow residents, opened 
daily at sea. Their estimate of the value to 
their work of every such personal touch upon 
their lives places far mightier emphasis than 
was ever received before upon the vital re- 
lation between the interior life of the students 
and their service in the community. G. T. 





Enforce Child Labor Laws. 

Many important amendments to existing 
statutes, and some original legislation prohibit- 
ing and protecting child workers, have been 
recently enacted in the several states. Illinois 
heads the list in substantial progress toward 
the abolition of this industrial and social curse. 

Nevertheless, no one should be deceived into 
thinking that the siegeis over. All effective leg- 
islative reform results from three progressive 
steps. Awakening public opinion is the first. 
Next is the enactment of adequate legislation. 
The third and by far the most difficult is the en- 
forcement of such legislation. 

To this great task the brave and faithful al- 
lies in the battles lately won—the Labor 
Unions and the Women’s Clubs—should now 
bend with unfaltering zeal. The state author- 
ities must be encouraged and supported by 
public opinion, and to this end a campaign of 
education must be steadily waged. 

The vital provisions of the new statutes 
should be printed upon cards with full instruc- 
tions regarding the report of violations of the 














law to Factory Inspectors, etc., and distributed 
through unions, clubs and societies. Publicity 
can be made as mighty an ally for humanity as 
it has been for trade. 





Book Reviews. 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Education, 
By KATHERINE ELIZABETH Dorp, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 
This work will be read with much interest 

by all who feel the need of reform in our ed- 

ucational methods. 

Miss Dopp seems to have absorbed the best 
that Darwin, Frocbel and Professor Dewey 
have given to the educational world, and after 
several years’ teaching has made an attempt to 
supply the need which Miss Jane Addams and 
many others have so keenly felt of giving a 
historic background to the great mass of work- 
ers in an industrial society daily growing more 
complex. “As the end becomes farther and 
farther removed,” she writes, “the workers no 
longer being able to perceive the whole process 
of production, has need of a greater conscious- 
ness of collective life’ in order to maintain 
the quality of his life and work. 

The main content of the book is devoted to 
showing the parallel between the industrial 
activities of society from primitive times to 
the present and the psychical attitudes of the 
child. She points out that our industrial de- 
velopment does not differ organically from that 
of the past, but in its complexity. ln simple 
social groups industry has been the matrix 
holding the other interests of life, as art and 
science, until they were strong enough to stand 
alone, and because industry is the very sub- 
structure of society conditioning all other ac- 
tivities it should have a place in the education 
of the young. The psychologists have found 
that just as society has passed through the 
different industrial epochs, first, the period of 
domestic economy, including the hunting, fish- 
ing, pastoral and agricultural stages, the ages 
of metals, travel, trade and transportation, the 
city, state and the feudal system, second, the 
period of town economy or the handicraft sys- 
tem, and third, our own period of national 
economy or the factory system, so the child 
passes through the same physical attitudes in 
relation to industry. 

It is out of the question to add more to our 
already overcrowded school curriculum, In- 
stead, a reconciliation must be brought about 
between the child and the subjects already 
there. "The introduction of industry in an or- 

ganic way would do this, each new study being 
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taken up as the content of life is reached 
which gave rise to it. One chapter in particu- 
lar, the outgrowth of her endeavor to carry out 
this method in her teachings is rich in sug- 
gestions. This working up through the more 
fundamental processes of life and finding out 
how the need for each science, art and industry 
arose and their consequent development will af- 
ford a measurement by means of which the 
child can interpret the materials of the pres- 
ent which are presented to him in less direct 
ways. “Practical activity which is an expres- 
sion of the child’s interests and capacities, so- 
cialized by racial experience, is not only the 
best means, but the only means thus far dis- 
covered by which the child can organize the 
subject matters of education. It finds its justi- 
fication in the race parallel, in the fact that it 
is the way the child learns before he comes to 
school, the way he can lay the best basis for 
the later activities of life and the way he will 
continue to learn after the walls of the school 
rooms are left behind. Ints H. WEED. 





Who hath among least things an under-sense 
of greatest; 

See the parts as parts, but with a feeling of 

the whole. —Wordsworth. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS HAPPENINGS. 


The outing season is on in earnest and park 
parties and picnics are the order of the day. 

Latest news from our travelers in distant 
lands brings assurance of health and good 
cheer. 


The opening of the playground under the 
skilled and effective direction of Mr. Clarence 
W. Haddon has been the great event of the 
month among our little people. Scores flock 
daily to this ene spot of common ground de- 
voted to the joy of little children in our crowd- 
ed ward. 


June 25th was commencement day for the 
Pestalozzi Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School at Chicago Commons. The exercises of 
the afternoon included an address by Miss Jane 
Addams and the presentation of diplomas to the 
graduating class. A dinner to the alumni, grad- 
uating class, students and residents of the Com- 
mons, with an evening reception and dance 
concluded a most enjoyable occasion. 


Children’s Day exercises at the Tabernacle 
church were marked by one of the prettiest ser- 
vices we have ever witnessed. Some three 
hundred boys and girls dressed in their “‘very 
best” marched in single file up the central aisle 
of the auditorium and each received a potted 
plant to take home and care for and bring back 
for exhibit on next Children’s Day. The love 
of ownership was never more beautifully min- 
gled with the sense of obligation to add to the 
common fund of joy and beauty in our little 
world. 


Camp Commons in the Penny meadow near 
Elgin, has begun its fourth season of blessed 
ministry to the children of the neighborhood. 
The first group of older boys are now reveling 
in the sunshine, woods and quiet freedom of 
that beautiful little valley among the Fox river 
hills. 

Many applications in excess of our present re- 
sources have already been made by children 
that greatly need the country air and this sim- 
ple wholesome touch with nature. Four dollars 
will send a child for two weeks to Camp Com- 
mons. 


The Kitchen Garden class was convened in 
October, 1902, with the full number of 24 
children. There were 30 lessons in all; the 
class was well attended, the average number 
being 20 girls. The object of the Kitchen Gar- 
den is to teach the children to do housework 


properly, and so if possible to make them more 
helpful in their homes. The girls sing, have 
an occupation and game, ending the lesson by 
marching away, bowing good-bye to the teach- 
ers. The work is done with toys that are very 
complete in their likeness to real things, and it 
would be hard to tell which the children enjoy 
most, the work or the games, each one of which 
teaches something. At May commencement, 
when the lessons ended, there was an exhibition 
given, that the children called “a party,” where 
the parents were invited to come and see and 
hear what the girls had learned. There were 
the regular two tables of twelve girls each. 
They looked very pretty dressed all alike in 
white aprons, caps, and kerchiefs, which were 
made for them to wear at their exhibitions by 
Mrs. Victor F. Lawson, who has supported the 
Kitchen Garden for a number of years. They 
sang, marched, made beds, set the dinner table, 
and played the game that teaches them to “wait 
on the door,’ much to the delight of those who 
looked on; and then, as “little waiting girls,” 
served their parents and other guests with ice 
cream and cake. We were very much pleased 
at the appreciation and gratitude expressed by 
the fathers as well as the mothers, at the 
amount the children had learned. And _ the 
girls themselves, even the youngest, just eight 
years old, thanked us so heartily that we felt 
more than repaid for our winter’s work. We 
start again next October, and hope to have 
just as good if not a better class than ever be- 
fore. I. B. 


Set your shoulder joyously to the world’s 
wheel.—Havelock Ellis. 





Let us never doubt. Everything which ought 
to happen will happen.—Harriet Beecher Stowe 


SUMMER COTTAGE FOR RENT. 
At Macatawa, Mich. 


Seven hours by daily steamer from Chicago. ‘ Near 
Shore ’’ Cottage on Lake Michigan shore within easy reach 
of Black Lake. Seven rooms, furnished. Double porch on 
two sides. Safe, healthful, interesting place for children. 
Terms $150 for season from June to October. 

Apply early to The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
Kindergarten Training School at Chicago 
Commons 
Opens Oct. 1, 1903. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes 
opportunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars address 
BERITHA HOFER HEGNER, 
Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 











